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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

fo run a-nuck and tilt at all I meet: 

only wear it ina land of Hectors, 

Lhicves, supercargees, sharpers, and directors. —Pore. 


FURTHER PROOFS 


OF THE 
MISREPRESENTATION OF FACTS AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 
én the reported Judgment of the Court of King’s Bench, 
on the refusal of a New Trial in the case of the King 
against Cartwright, Edmonds, Wooler, Maddocks, 
and Lewis. 


Having left our “ daw authorities,” to digest the first 
course of their singular banquet of contraricties, I proceed 
to dish them up a second, that the table may not be kept 
waiting, though I should fail to set it “cna roar!” This, 
however, may yet happen; and if so, I beg to have it 
clearly understood that Tam not answerable for the be- 
haviour of the guests. I am the historian of the scene, 
the commentator on ils occurrences ; but neither ma- 
nager of the theatre, nor author of the drama. Messrs. 
Barnewell and Aiderson must settle that matter with 
Judges Abbott, Bailey, ILolroyd, and Best. 

[ left off at the exposure of the direct falsehood, that 
the mode of selection required by the defendauts was 
“contrary to all precedent, and example.” I shewed 
this was false, by referring to the affidavit of the Master 
of the Crown Office, himself, to demonstrate that he, 
with the apparent and certain effect of injuring the de- 
fendants, had adopted a new and unfair mode of selec - 
tion, in opposition to a /ong-practised, and fair mode 
of nomination, And I here openly and directly assert, 
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that to change the old practice was to deprive the defen-- 
dants of the benefit they would otherwise have derived 
by striking an unfair list out of his hands. Par. 25, in 
which the falsehood just exposed occurs, contains ano- 
ther assertion, which, if not so positive a falsehood, is a 
fallacy of equally i injurious character, and effect, as ‘tend- 
ing to deprive the defendants of justice. It is this:— 
“Jury men have always been named by the discretion 
“ of some person, or other.” This is neither Zegadly nor 
morally true, in the sense ordinarily assigned to the 
word discretion. When we say a person acts at his 
discretion, we mean it to be understood that he is ex- 
empt from any restraint, except such as appertains to his 
nature, Now the law never meant that juries should be 
returned in this sense, at the discretion of any officer ; 
nor, in fact, except this descretionary claim of the Mas- 
ter of the Crown office, has an absolute discretionary 
power ever existed in any returning officer. What would 
be thought of a sheriff, who should always return the 
same list of petty jurors 2 Would he not be amenable 
to the law, for its violation? If I am told that ¢his is 
done, | answer, [know it is done! but I answer also, 
that this is not the result of a legal discretion, but an 
usurped power ;—originating in the indifference of offi- 
cers to their duty, the. venality of a few mercenary spe- 
culators in the jury- -trade, and the neglect of the courts 
to enforce the provisions of the law. Originally, all 
juries were composed of the inhabitants of the hundred 
in which an offence was charged to have been committed. 
There was no discretion vested in the returning officer. 
He was to return men ascertained by law, and not by 
his discretion, to be qualified. He was bound by law, 
and not authorized by his discretion, to return a suffi- 
cient number of “ good men and true;” and the office 
was merely mnisterzal, and by no means discretionary. 
The law told him where to g go, as well as whom to choose: 
and laws have been frequently amended to lay the bur- 
then equally upon all, who are compelled, as well as 
qualified to serve ; that the returning officer may not 
ave even the discretion of selecting individuals out of a 
reviously defined class. In London the Sheriff goes 
egularly from ward to ward, from parish to parish, from, 
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‘lveel to street, and from house to house. Will it be 
pretended, or will any judge dare to assert, that he may 
select one street, one parish, or one ward, from which to 
chovse all the jurymen that may be wanted? Yet this 
discretion, in a superior degrce of power, is claimed— 
aay, it is EXERCISE D—by the Master of the Crown 
Office! Hie fixes uj on a peculiar class, so fers in num- 
Jer, as to be easily biassed,—and so questionable in re- 
{ation to the ministry of the day, as to ensure a bias ;— 
thus placing the lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of 
the ebjects of crown prosecutions, at the mercy of a pri- 
vileged class, necessarily connected with the prosecutor, 
and almost as necessarily prejudiced against, and hostile 
to, those whom they are yet sworn “* «ell and truly to 
try’? Is this the doasted law of England! Oh! but 
they are men of fonor! it is said, men of information } 
inen above ortinary jurors! Yet what security is this! 
Men of honor and information, and humanity, among 
turks, do not hesitate to rob, to plunder, to persecute, 
siay even to murder Jess and Christians, by what they 
eall due course of Turkish law! There are some sub- 
jects upon which no man can sce clearly—some points on 
which all are prejudiced :—and it was once the boast of 
Enelish law, that it took care not to intrust the fate of 
any man to the decision of his obvious enemies. By what 
horrible discretion, by what damnable innovation, is this 
principle dispensed with! Who has zvested the Master 
of the Crown Office, who is a placeman, as well as an 
officer of the Court of King’s Bench, with the power of 
selecting juries that seuwst be biassed against those on™ 
whom he appoints them to sit in judgment? There is 
yo law that does invest him with such power. A statute 
that pretended todo it, would, in the language of our an - 
cestors, be “* xo daw, but a corruption,” and would de- 
serve to be “ holden as naught.” “Yet the Court of 
King’s Bench has twice decided that he IS invested with 
this power. Whence it was derived, itis for the legisla- 
ture and the people to inquire—unless they are both 
quiescent in the erection ofa power at the Crown Office, 
subject to the control of the ministry, and authorized to 
dispense at once with all the security of defined Jaw, and 
ali the principles of justice. Who could have tho ught 
that an English judge would have fallen into su ch an 
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absurdity, as even to talk of a discretionary power, iii 
the return of jurics? Have we not provision upon pro- 
vision to destroy the possibitity of the exercise of any 
discretion? When sheriffs are suspected of partiality, is 
not the returning power taken from them, and entrusted 
io others ? Would n ot such a discretion convert the trial 
by jury into aa arbitration of the creatures of the return- 
iy officer? Was it nolan usurpation of this discretion 
against law, that produced the corrupt juries, and un- 
just judgments, that cave birth tothe revolutions against 
Charles aud Janes, and that forms one of the or catest 
complaints of the preamble of cur pretended Bill 
of Rights? And yet a modern court is sade by 
the reporter to contend for the discretion of the 
returning officer!—and to say that “ jurymen have 
always been named at the discretion of some person: 
of the sheriff, of the coroners, or elizors!? It so hap- 
pens that neither the sheriff nor the coroner ever name 
the jurors at all. They show/d summon from a list, of 
Which their only Foor nowledee should be, that it con- 
tains the names of AIL who are eligible and liable to 
serve; and from such list it is their duty to choose, in 
such a manzcr, as — the burthen EQUAL LY on 
ALL. Elizors, or the parties named by the court 
to nominate jurors, in peculiar cases, where it is 
Necessary to sect avide the juries nominated by the coro- 
ners and sheriffs, are subject to equal legislative provi- 
Sions, as to whal partics they shall name. In short, the 
declaration is a delusion amd a fallacy: which is suffi- 
eiently proved by the fact, that jurors can refuse to 
serve, and are not liable to be summoned under cer- 
tain ideiindianiie - which reduces the asserted discre- 
tiontoa mere mockery of law and reasou—whatever 
support it may receive from the pracéice of these or any 
other times. 
It is then added (paragraph 25) “In special juries, 
‘before the statute, they were named by an officer of 
“the court; the siatute recognizes and confirnis 
* the practice in general terms. It is impossible to 
“* suppose that the legislature passed a statute to confirm 
‘the practice, without knowing how that practice was 
** conducted ; and uot less impossible to suppose, that an 


** act of parliament, avidentiy passed for the purpose of 
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* obtaining juryeren of some superior gtalyication, 
“should be carried into effect, by tie aduption ofa mode, 
“that would leave the y: nal jecation, absolutely to 
‘chanee.” Untilthe four judges of the Court of [King’s 
he nch shall voluntarily make affidavit, that they think the 
people of this country so ignorant as to swallow this fal- 
lacious nonsense for grave fai, Lt caunot consent to lay 
fo Lhoir account the folly of givin. it utterance. These 
stark staring naked links of al bsurdiiy, iust have had a 
meaner origin. Vohat was the mude of naming special 
juries before the statute existed, the couré can hardly 
pretend to know; for in all probability the mode origi- 
nally adopted was continucd dewn to the passing of the 
act; andthis very judgmentis made ‘o tellus (in paragraph 
15) that “ it eannot ve, or, at least, it Aas not hitherto 
* been ascertained,at whaé ume the practice of appointing 
‘* specialiuries for trial al wese preus first began. It pre 
* bably arose out of the practice of appointing juries for 
“trials at the bar of the courts al Westminster; and was 
‘© introduced for lie Jetier aéministration of justice, 

‘and for securing the nomination of j urors dudy qualifi- 
“ed in alt respects for their important office.” The 
better administration of justice, could not have been 
forwarded, bya pariial and interested mode of packing 
juries. Thecourt, therefore, condemas its own dceision. 
by doing justice to lie intentions of the legislature, in 
sanctioning the special juries :—for the legislature could 
tiot sanction them with a view to the better ndministra- 
tion of justice, and yet sanction a method of nomination, 
which enabled an officer of the court lo pack thom al 
Ais pleasure ;—as the present practice enables them to 
do, and which it is now said he has a right to do—a 
rietht, be it always remembered, not connected with the 
old praciice, but conferred upoa hense/f by a new 
practice, adopted by himself, aud suuctioned by the 
cour! 

The statute docs noi confirm Lae practice of striking Spe- 
cial Juries inany inode. assumes the mines aogENe Was 
fair. It confirms aud regulates the employment of Spe- 
eial Juries; but it is absurd to say it sanctions an unfair 
mode, adopted dud yesterday DY. the Master of the Crown 
Oflice, because if does not specify any peculiar mode by 
which the pomination should be olicaleel if it could be 
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shewn that the new, unfair practice existed at that pe- 
riod, it would not be shewn that the legislature meatit 
lo sanction an unfair mode, in an act passed lo secure 
the detter administration of justice! An idiot would 
laugh at the proposition—and yel acunning man might 
endeavour to tura it to some advantage among Kliots :— 
for surely none other could be deceived by it. It is guele 
impossible to suppose, that the legislature Anew a par- 
tial mode of packing Juries was in practice, and to con- 
sider it as sneaneng to perpetuate it, without resolving 
the legislature into a tyranny, the enactments of which 
could he of no force among a free people! Ihave some 
suspicion with Mr. Bentham, that these Special Juries, 
as well as triad at bar, were inventions to strengthen 
the hands of despotism; perhaps to supply the place of 
Star-Chamber law, and disguise the exercise of arbitrary 
power: and that the oimessions and negligences, of the 
acts of Parliament relating tothem, were not accidental, 
but designed, Yet f acquit the legislature of any par- 
licipaticn in this design; and [ deny the power of any 
court of law, to supply the omission of any defined mode 
of administering justice, by practices which may corrupt 
it altogether, ‘and which inesé render it suspected, if 
nol absolutely impure. [rom the facts recently disco- 
vered, relative to the secret machinery of Special Juries, 
i should presume that the »ode of nominating them was 
perfectly fair and impartial, from their first introduction 
down lo the year 1317 :—that the object of packing Spe- 
cial Juries was obtained until thal pericd, by imperfect 
and packed lists; in which «ey nomination nrust neces- 
sarily be safe:—and that the new wafair mode of pack- 
ing was not thought of, until adopted by the present 
Master of the Crown Office, in retaliation for the loss of 
his old, aid well selected list of qualiiicd acquaintances ! 
it is always pretended by oe advocates o f Special Juries, 
that a deééer sort of Jurymen was ibe odvject ; > and in 
this par. 23, we have the nn broauly : stated to be “ evi- 
** dently passed for the purpose of obtaining Jurymen of 
** some superior qualifications.” This avain is a fallacy, 
lotally a leap by the act of Pa liament. Instead 
of being evidently passed tor such a purpose, the con- 
frary is perfectly evident—for it is distinctly stated that 
ALE who are ELLGELBLE to serve on COMMON JU. 
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RIES are ALSO ELIGIBLE to serve on SPECIAL 
JURIES! The act does not state that merchants in 
London, or esguires in the country, are to be nomi- 
nated ; but it absolutely defines the requisite qualifica- 
tions for Special Jurymen to be the same as those which 
qualify men to serve on Common Juries. And yet an 
officer of the court disqualifies those who are legally pro- 
nounced to be qualified, for a purpose not expressed in the 
act of parliament, but invented to colour the restriction 
of those qualified to serve to a particular and interested 
class. The latter part of his paragraph is also mere eva- 
sion of the fact and the law. The qualification is not 
left to chance, but defined by the act distinctly ; but the 
mode of nomination is not expressed. Hence the Court 
is made to infer that it ought to be one partial and un- 
just ; while the common sense of every man must infer 
the contrary. Par. 26 professes to examine the charge 
against the officer, for the nomination of esquéres :—this 
is justified on the ground of precedent ; while the officer 
departs from his own precedent, (and probably the pre- 
cedent of ages) in the mode of selection ; and is defended 
by the assertion, that this new ¢nvention is an old method! 
But here I defy precedent, for it is contrary to law. The 
act declares ALL freeholders qualified, where freeholders 
have been accustomed to serve on juries; and all house- 
holders, where householders have been accustomed to 
serve! and neither the Master of the Crown Office, nor the 
Court, have the legal power to disqualify those who are 
qualified, and to restrict the qualification to a particular 
and privileged class! Itis useless here to argue the ques- 
tion of partiality, when the question is the wolation of 
the law' I care not here, for what purposcs the law is 
violated—tie violation is "enough to destroy the legality 
of all proceedings ccnnected with it. The laws of the 
land, are not to be disregarded, even if the disregard did 
not prove an improper “motive in those who disregard 
them. They are intended to be imperative upon courts 
and officers, as well as private citizens; and 1 think this 
pointmay belefttothesense which thelegislature, no mat- 
ter how composed, must entertatn of its own dignity. 

have often smiled at the “ thunders” of the House of 
(ommons ; but if it have any importance left, it should 
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not spare them in the assertion of the supremacy of the 
law, over the caprice of the administrators of the law. 
I care not who makes the esquires; whether the dignity 
be derived from a stupid constable who cannot read, or 
conferred upon those who cannot understand. There is 
no law to restrict special jurors to this class; there isa 
law which proclaims thousands eligible to serve:—and 
that law is violated by this assumed and usurped power 
of restriction. But really, when “ the court” speaks, it 
ought to know what it is speaking of; and by the follow- 
ing description of what never takes place, with respect to 
special jurors, it would seem this is not always the fact. 
We are toll “ the constable sclects from the rale-book 
*© of his parish, the names of persons qualified to serve 
*¢ on juries, and affixes the list on the church-door in the 
“ first instance, and afterwards returns it to the quarter 
* sessions; and we must therefore suppose, that he 
*¢ gives to each individual the addition and description by 
“ which he is usually known and addressed, in his 
“own neighbourhood.” In the first place, the 
court has no right to suppose anything in the face 
of fact, and probability. It is questionable whether 
it ever ought to swppose at all:—it is certain it 
refused to suppose several matters, on much better 
grounds, that would have advantaged the defendants :— 
but it is evident, at any rate. that when it does suppose, 
it should have firm grounds of supposition, Next, this 
supposition, as well as the statement of what the consta- 
ble does—is untrue. The constable should do this with 
respect to ordinary juries ; but it is rarely done at all; 
and always in a most imperfect and slovenly manner. 
In the parish of Bethnall Green, very recently, the list 
placed on the church door amounted to sixty; while the 
number eligible to serve, amounts in that parish to more 
than seven Aundred. Thirdly,—If the constable did his 


duty, it would be to no purpose as to the nomination of 
special juries; for the constable returns not merely 
esquires, but ordinary freeholders ; and his list, which is 
sufficiently limited, is s7fled again, by the master of 
the crown, for esquires ! that all the bran may be blown 
away, and none but real speciad jury esquires remain. 
Itis not every merchant in London that will serve the 
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masters turn. He rejects wine merchants, and coat 


neerchants, and rag merchants, as too intimately con- 
uecled with ordinary people. So in the country, it is 
not the list of esquires of landed property, not the list of 
gentlemen esquires, that will do for the master:—but 
the magisterial and ‘cler ical esquires. ‘There are, no 
doubt, some hundreds of good old English country 
esquires, in the county of Warwick ; but the list of special 
jury esguires only amounted to fifty sex! Would any 
judge dare to libel that county so far, in direct terms, 
as to say that it contained only /fty-si.c men who were 
qualified and competent for the office of special jurors ? 
Yetto decide that the master of the Crown Office is right, 
isto proclaim this tothe country. It is the proclamation 
of the master—it is the decision Of the court—but it is 
not the language of the law; and it is language which 
the law ought not to be tortured to pronounce. livery 
mau in the county, nay, in the country, is insulted and 
injured by such doctrine; and every man ought to ap- 
peal to the legislature to protect the law from such per- 
version. It is useless, and ridiculous, to say no evil re- 
sults from this. It is an oulrage upon reason. “It is 
‘+ not, and it cannot come to good.” Had the defendants 
no cause of complaint, in the privations to which they 
have been condemned ;—were they as guilty as they feel 
themselves innocent, it would be no excuse for the 
manner in Which they have been treated. If the pro- 
tection of the laws be not guaranteed to all, though the 
guilly may fall to day, there is no security that the good 
may not perish to-morrow. 

Misrepresentations follow as fast as the paragraphs 
succeed each other. In paragraph 26, it is facetiously 
remarked, that if constables do occasionally manufacture 
“* esquires sof low degree,” and so cheat the masterjout of 
his genuine special jury esquires, “he will do nothing of 
*¢ which these defendants can complain without zncon- 
“ sestency, because they say they ought not to be tried 
“¢ by persons above the common degree : ; and this is the 
” substance of their complaint avainst the nomination of 
‘‘esquires.” Now, the defendants said no such thing; 
nor did they ever think of making such a stupid com- 


plaint at all. The defendants know 


very well 
that the esquires are 


not above them in degree 
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that there are only two classes of people in Eng- 
land, the lords and commoners;—and_ that these 
esquires being only commoners, are, legally speaking, 
only their peers. They by no means fell into the stupid 
error of thinking the esquires above the common degree. 
The court must have both seen and fc/t, that the objec- 
tion was the confining to a class, what the law leaves 
open to the multitude :—and then making that class up 
Srom improper individuals, for equally unproper 
purposes. 

The next Paragraph (25) brings us to the revi mis- 
take. It states that the smallness of the number of es- 
quires so picked out, shews the Master not to have been 
partial ; for if he had wished to select, he would have 
chosen a larger number out of which to make his selec- 
tion. ‘This would have been lost labour, and affectation 
without an object. This precious few had been already 
selected, probably by better judges than himself. Among 
them he was /ikely to be safe. The Tories have been 
long enough in office, to ensure a very great majority of 
Tory Magistrates :—and when a Tory Ministry — 
cutes, a Tory Special Jury is a very safe thing! He 
had in his hands the list of the freeholders at large; and 
at the head of each letter of the alphabet, stood very con- 
spicuously the men he wanted! Why should he look 


Jurther? He appeared to take them from among hun- 


dreds—but it was only an appearance; though it had 
been accident, probably, which had favored us with the 
esquires, if we had not looked a little closer into the 
matter. 

Paragraph 29, repeats for the sixth or seventh time, 
the fallacy, that “it is the very object of a Special Jury 
‘* to obtain the return of persons of a somewhat higher 
** station in society.” There is, as | have sai before, 
no colour for this pretence in the act of Parliament. It 
is a delusion founded on a practice, which has had some 
other motive than the wish to procure persons of higher 
station, and greater intelligence. The lists of the “Old 
London Special Jury will readily shew that it was not 
higher station, but more obsequicusness that was found! 
I necd not say What was sovgAt. Paragraph 30, says 
the sheriff, on writs of enquiry to assess damages, sum- 
monises persons “ of a somewhat higher class, than those 
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‘¢ by whom he is ordinarily attended.” If any sheriff 
does so, he does that which by LAw he is not authorized 
to do; but I happen to know, that the Old Special Ju- 
rymen in London and Middlesex were summoned on 
such occasions ; and they were not men of the least ele- 
vation in rank above Common Jurors. In the country, 
I am not aware of the practice; but I have reason to 
doubt this statement of the court. The additions to the 
names, in London and Middlesex,..have bees proved to 
have been fictitious, in a number of instances; and to 
have been obtained by parties for the express purpose of 
trading as Jurymen. In the country, there may be si- 
milar means employed, for similar purposes :—so that 
the additions are every thing but a security that fair 
play is intended, or that justice will be secured. 

When the court says the master ‘acts wisely,” by such 
conduct, (par. 32) I have no other reply, than that he 
does not act justty—that he does not derive any sanc- 
tion for his so acting from the Law ; and that I know 
not of any right on his part, or on the part of the Court, 
to pretend to a wisdom beyond that of the authority 
from which the power of both is derived. Yet there are 
indications of a reluctance to part entirely with all the 
landmarks of law, and to trust entirely to the wisdom of 
the Master ; for it is added, “ he acts ewsely in doing 
‘so; unless there be some special reason for adopting 
a new and different course.” This specead reason is 
evidently found in the partiality and necessary bias, of 
the parties selected in the present case; and of tuis spe- 
cial reason the defendants in vain demande the benefit 
of its application. 

Any reliance on the afacdavit of ae officer, as to his 
own motives (see par. 35) is absurd and dangerous. 
A man is often unaware of his own motives, and of va- 
rious motives operating to the same end, he is always 
disposed Lo persuade himself and others, that he is ac- 
tuated by the best and not the worst. Partial and ille- 
val conduct had been alleged upon affidavit against him, 
supported by facts that could not be disputed, and even 
admitted by himself, when he swore that he had changed 
a fair for an unfair mode, without assigning any other 
reason than his own pleasure. Wheiier he knew, or did 
not know, tle parties, is immaterial. Ile knew that a 
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Tory Magistracy would support the prosecuticns of a 
Tory ministry: and he packed a jury of which necessary 
prejudice against the defendants was an obvious charac- 
teristic. Who cares for his motives, ov for what he 
swears on such an occasion. Ile might believe the de- 
fendants guilty of an offence towards Ais pate ans, and 
think he was serving the social order of placemen and 
pensioners by ensureng laeir couviction. Ile may be 
the honestest man ia the wortt in his own way; and 
Inivht as conscientiously sacrifice reformers, as the 
Turks sacrifice the Greeks; but it is not his conscience, 
his honesty, or his motives, that should be investigated. 
The plain question is, has he observed, or violated tie 
Law! We have shewn that Ae fas violated it ;—-and 
neither usage, nor custom, nor precedent, nor the pro- 
tection of the Court, ought to screen him from the con- 
sequent penalty. 

In par. 34, is pretended to be discussed the propriety 
of appointing Magistrates lo serve on spectud jurves, in 
cases of prosecution instituted by the crown :—and the 
court takes occasion to observe that it “does nof ¢ actly 
know what is meant by a “ political prosecution.” — If it 
be really ignorant, after all its practice, it is hopeless that 
it can be taught ; but the public at large know well 
enough what } such things are, and what they mean. It 
may, however, be as well to define them for the advan- 
tae ‘of the court, to be prosecutions in which ro kinowen 
law has been violated, | in Which xo moral offence Aas 
been commetied; and in which the characters of tie 
parties implicated, are initnitely betler than those who 
seck to punish them; because they havo ventured to 
withstand the abuses of the present day , or seek lo reco- 
ver the rights of happier periods. if the court wish to 
learn any “thing more of this matier, let il look at the sen- 
tences of Major Cartwright, Mr. Hunt, Sir ©. Wolseley, 
Mr. J. ilunt, and various others -—aud if it prefer the 
present to the pasi, let it look at ihe proceedings of the 
Bridge Street Gang. Bui, to the question of mavisierial 
jurymen. fa the first place, It is Alghly eudeceni, and 
idbegal, for thesame parties cuitinuaily to serve the oflices 


ol special j oun trials, and yrancd jurors, inthe finding 
of the Bills upon hich they atler wards are e impannelled to 
ivy. The grand pe disf, and the special jury Lest, 
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are the same parties in most counties; and the limitation 
of the spec ial jurymen to a class, and to a small portion 
even of that class, nev sessarily throws al! the business 
conéenuadiu into the sane Aands, Now, as tho act says 
that no person shall be Hable to serve on juries more than 
once in two years, if the jurors were to ayail themselves 
of this plea, the master of the crown office could not ob- 
tals any SPecl al j jurors for the county of Warwick, out of 
Ais class, for the next two years. This alene would 
shew the folly , absurdity, and ille: gality, of his practices, 
if the pernicious consequence by which it is attended had 
no other illustration. When it is admitted that “ jus- 
“tices of the peace hold their offices at the pleasure of 
“the ministry,’ it is also admitted that they are impro- 
per jurors in a ministerial prosecution ; for Fis will na- 
turally wish to Keep offices which they would not hold, 
if they did not derive some advantage from them: :—and 
it is well known, from the diswissal of Lord Fitaw liam, 
Sir Charles Wolseley, Sir Robert Wilson, and Sir Ro- 
bert Baker, that the ministry, in the lansuase of the 
proverb, will “ keep no cats, who will not eatch mic e for 
** then,” When it is said by the court that Magistrates 
“bold a faborious and burdensome, and not a profit- 
“ahle affice:”? common sense is insulted. When any 
office has sutlicient attractions to be courted, and sought 
after, it is profitable, in some shape or other, to the par. 
ties, who seek to obtain it. There is no burthen at- 
tuehed to the office. A man who seeks only the honowr 
of the title, need never appear in tts duties. There is 
profit, in various shapes, altached to it. Those who are 
mean enough to seck it, as a means of becoming the 
jackals of the administration, find il a certain road to 
ministerial favour. It gives them dnportaice and in- 
fluence, which they can barter for profit and preferment. 
it enables them to provide for, and to recommend their 
dependents, and relations. Tt flaiters their pride and in- 
flates their ignorance. [t often makes a ruler of others 
oul of one w sho cannot guide himself ; and secures from 
the office, a submission which would never be paid to the 
man! Is this no profit to a blockhead, or to a cunning 
adventurer? ‘lo the man who pursues the office, from a 
laudable desire to discharge its duties, il also aflords ad- 
vantages of an important kind. Mes certainly not s9 
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well paid in danh-notes and fees, as a King’s Bene: 
judge ; but he is paid in a nobler and a more con- 
suiatory manner. The leisure which his fortune af- 
fords, is filled up by the exercise of a most important au- 
thority. He is the minister and the cuardian of the laws 
of his country; and the arbiter of the welfare of his 
countrymen. The little labour with which the affice is 
accompanied, is not a burthen, but a necessary exercise ; 
and is more than repaid by the pleasing sensations which 
the proper discharge of such a duty must a lo an 
informed and benevolent mind. It would be a “ vross 
“calumny” on such a man to say “be woul not 
“act impartially between the King and the people ;” 
but “between fhe ministry and the people,” which is 
the question at issue, such aman would not act at 
all. ‘The question between the King and the people is 
that Anown laws shall be obeyed, or the offenders 
punished ; and in this case to err is hardly possible, and 
to be biassed is impossible. But the question between 
the ministry and the people, is whether sinisterial ca- 
price shall dispense with, and supercede the law; and 
% ministerial magistracy would have every bias to decide 
against the people:—not, perhaps, from a corrupt, but 
certainly from an 2nterested motive. Their patrons they 
would think always in the right, because they would be 
selected from among those who alwe ays professed to think 
so ;—and the certainty of dismissal or neglect, if they 
offended their patrons, would keep them to their pro- 
fessions, against any intruding doubts. The court, again 
running fron the law, to some piliful apology, is made 
to say, “S noman who wishes well to the country, can 
“¢ wish to see them excluded as a class.” If the law 
exclude them, every man who wishes to support the 
law, must wish them excluded! But no one demands 
that they should be “ excluded as a class.” The de- 
mand is, that they shall not be “‘ SELECTED AS A CLASS,’ 
to the exclusion of others as legally qualified, equally 
able, and more disinterested than their station allows 
them to be. ‘It is this eternal quibbling evading, and 
shuffling, vi whieh I complain. This “ gudgment” never 
looks fairly at the case. The facts are mis-stated to 
enter arguments conclusively in favour of the defend- 
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ants, capable of being arrayed against them; and all the 
points of their propositions are dexterously shunned, that 
propositions they never put may be shewn to be erro 
neous. 

The nomination of parties who had satas grand jurors 
upon the special jury to try the cause, is adn.itted by the 
Court, (par. 35.) to be illegal; and the excuse is, that 
the officer did not know that it was wrong! He is a 
rare officer, truly, to contend for his discretionary 
powers, who can confess himself, upon affidavit, zgvo- 
rant of such a common principle of law, as that, those 
who have already pre-judyed a question are not eligible to 
try the merits of the case. The lowest clerk in his 
office might have taught him better ; and all the pre- 
tences of the right to exercise a sound discretion must 
be given up with respect to an officer who szears he is 
ignorant on a point like this:—and the Court ought to 
have remembered, that a man who could be so ignorant 
of the nature of trial by jury, is not a man who can be 
safely trusted with the exposition of doubtful acts of par- 
liament upon the subject, or be safely permitted to sup- 
ply what he deems omissions in them; before it ven- 
tured to deeide that the mode of nomination depended 
entirely on Ais pleasure, or his judgment! His ‘* well- 
*¢ known and general honour and integrity,” may be un- 
questioned, with respect to his dealings with his own 
party ; but even that party must see how ridiculous itis 
to talk of his right to supply the omissions of the legisla- 
ture by his discretion! He is in a cleft stick, on either 
consideration. Had he pleaded his knowledge, he had 
been convicted of deliberate wrong. He pleads an igi.- 
ranee Which disqualifies him for the proper discharge cf 
his duty! But, as the Solicitor for the Treasury was 
wiser than the Master of the Crown Office, and agreed 
that the grand jurors should be waived, the defendants lo 
not complain of any wrong actually effected by this 
means :—they only complain that it was 7nfended—and 
as a javelin thrown wide of its mark, they are content 
that it should be disregarded. 

It is very pleasant to perceive with what grace an 
complacency an advantage to the defendants is an 
nounced, when it can beallowed without doing them any 
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real service. if is found ont, (par. 36,) that they ought 
io be very rratebal. that they were presey? when the jury 
was nominated; as “ the presence of the parties ov 1y 
‘“‘ enable them, on many Sect, to give useful hin 

« which the officer will adopt, as fur instance the death: 

“absence, or ili-health of a person named in the free- 
“holders book.” What nonsense is this! This is pre- 
cisely What ought not to bedone, by the parties. [tis quite 
certain the officer would never ‘take such hints; and itis 
equally certain that he ought not. The names in the 
book are bis guide; and it would be enabling the partics 
to deceive the officer, as muchas he now evades the law, 
to call upon him to adoptany hints of this nature. When 
a name was called out, to whom either party had an ob- 
jection, it would be casy to say—“ Oh! heis dead!” or, 
“he is ill;” or, “he is absent!” This trick was played 
off by the crown against Mr. Worne Tooke! When 
one of the doubtful names placed on the old dist for the 
sake of appearances was called ov + an imp of the Trea- 
sury Who stood by, exclaimed “* oh! he is dead’ Thus 
several were dealt, with, until cne was denounced as 
dead, of whom that very morning Mr. Tooke had pur- 
chased his snuff; and thus he was saved from being 
buried alive ; and was actually placed upon the pannel : 
but when the list was reduced, the crown took as eflzc- 
tual care that he should not appear, as if he had been 
really dead, by striking him off. All that defendants 
aed is fair play, and Jair lists. They are not there 

to supply information, but to see justice done. It is nol 
for them to correct the books, but too see the lists im- 
partially selected. Tints from interested parties ought 
not to be taken :—any more than the law ought to be 
evaded, and reason insulted, by a public officer. 

I have near ly finished this analysis; but it will yet re- 
quire a few pages more to complete the enquiry ; and 
this I am compelled to postpone until the following num- 
ber. No notice has yet been taken by the Court of this 
pretended accurate report of its judgment:—but silence 
will not do, in such case. The wrong is too flagrant ; 
and the right is apparent :—Justice may never be ob- 


tained, but the injustice shall not escape a FULL EX- 
POSURE. 


Yy 


THE BLACK DWARY. 
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YHE BLACKNEB, No. LXXXIIL. 
+ iE -— 


<* My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Oxp Pray. 


523. The Black-Coats, generally taken, are a sort of igno- 
rant tinkers, who in matters of their own profession, suchas the 
mending and seldering men’s consciences, have made more holes 
than they found.—Thomas Hobbes. On Liberty and Neces- 
sity (in the epistle to the reader.) 1654. 





524. The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace,— 
Where Delos rose, and Phosbus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
{ could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they ? 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 


Vou. VII. No, 23. 
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And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopylz! 


What, silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound iike a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, ‘‘ Let one living head, 
But one arise—we come, we come!” 
"Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain ; strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold bacchanal ? 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 


Fill high the bow! with Samian wine ! 
We will not think of themes like these : 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 
He served—-but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 


Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 


Oh! that the present hour would lend 
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Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ; 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine, 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
‘Yo think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep— 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
‘There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 
Lord Byron. Dox Juan. Canto IIT, 1821. 

525. After this, asking them if they had any more to object, and 

Dr. Reynolds answering, no; his Majesty (James I.) appointed 
the next Wednesday for both parties to meet before him; and 
rising from his chair, as he was going to his inner chamber,— 
“ Tf this be all,” quoth he, “that they have to say, I shall 
make them conform themselves, or I will hurry them out o 
this land, or else do worse.’ And this was the sum of the 
second day’s conference; which raised such an admiration in 
the Lords, in respect of the King’s singular readiness and exact 
knowledge, that one of them said, he was fully persuaded his 
Majesty spake by the instinct of the Spirit of God! My 
Lord Cecil acknowledged, that very much we are bound to 
God who had given us a King of an understanding heart. My 
Lord Chancellor, passing out of the privy chamber, said unto 
ihe dean of Chester, standing by the door, I Aave often heard 
and read, that “ Rex est mixta persona cum sacerdote ; but I 
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never saw the truth thereof tillthis day. Surely, whosoever 
heard his Majesty might justly think that title did more properly 
fit him, which Eunapius gave to that famous rhetorician, in say- 
ing that he was “a living library and a walking study.’ —The 
Sum and Substance of the Conference, &c, at Hampton Court, 


Jan. 14, 1603, Contracted by Wm. Barlow, D. D. and 
Dean of Chester. 





526. Henry the 7th, King of England, seems to have per- 
ceived sooner, and understood better, the alteration before 
mentioned,* than any prince in his time, and obtained several 
laws to favour and facilitate it. But his successors were alto- 
gether improper to second him; for Henry the 8th was an un- 
thinking prince. The reign of Edward the 6th, and Queen 
Mary, were short; and Queen Elizabeth leved her people too 
well to attempt it. King James, who succeeded her, was a 
stranger in England, and of no interest abroad. King Charles 
the 1st, did indeed endeavour to make himself absolute, though 
somewhat preposterously, for he attempted to seize the purse 
before he was master of the sword. But very wise men have 
been of opinion, that if he had been possessed of as numer- 
ous guards, as those which were afterwards raised and con- 
stantly kept up by king Charles the 2nd, he might easily have 
succeeded in his enterprize. For we see that in those struggles 
which the country party had with King Charles the 2nd, and 
in those endeavours they used to bring about that revolution 
which was afterwards compassed by a foreign power, the chief 
and insuperable difticulty they met with, was from those guards. 
And though king James the 2nd had provoked these nations to 
the last degree, and made his own game as hard as possible,— 
not only by invading our civil liberties, but likewise by endea- 
vouring to change the established religion for another which 
the people abhorred, whereby he lost their affections, and 
even those of a great part of his army,—yet, notwithstanding 
all this mismanagement, Britain stood in need of a foreign 
force to save it,—and how dangerous a remedy that is, the 
histories of all ages can witness,— Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun. 
A discourse of Government with relation to Militias, 1698. 








* Our patriot-author refers tothe breaking up of the feudal system 
of raising and maintaining armies,—a consequence of the revival 
of literature, and the invention of printing, of the mariners 
needle, and of guu-powder. Luxury followed, and soon revolu- 
tionized the manners of civilized Europe. Of old, the barons sus- 
tained the burden of the military, but under this change of times, 
‘ the sword fell out of their hands,” and was forthwith agsumed 
‘by the King (who was not slow to discover its yarious uses), 
and war Srew a constant trade to live by. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
—___— 


trom the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
Yellow Bonze, at Japan! 

LORD STOURTON STARTLED OUT OF HIS SLEEP—OPTI- 
CAL DELUSIONS OF HALF OPENED EYES—NATURAL 
ANXIETY OF FUR CHER SLUMBERS—BUT SAD NECES- 
SITY OF KEEPING AWAKE. 


Respected yellow Friend, 

Of all agreeable writers, Iam most pleased 
when dors take up “their pens to instruct tie world. 
There is an an air of decision, and importance , about 
them, which compensates for the want of any thing else: 
and, ‘with the assistenee of a very little reason, a noble- 
man may write a great deal. [ have just met with one, 
who has published an essay in recommendation of dear 
read ; and it will be very hard indeed, if he should fail 
to persuade the people, i Wi ould be the very best thing 
that could be devised for the redief"of ithe poor, and to 
enable the farmers to pay the interest of the national 
debt! Nay, fleaven heip ime! Tam not quite sure that 
he would not even propose to pay off the principal, if 
the levislature would raise quarieru loaves to a guinea, 

or five-and twenty shillings a-piece! We very satis- 
factorily proves that things are very Lad—ie shews that 
they were not aiways quite so bad, when prices were 
higher—and hence he concludes very rationally for a 
lord, that igh prices are the erand remedy for all poi- 
tical disorders. After his book has been generaily read, 
1 expect meetings will be called in ev ery town and parish 
in the country to fix the lowest price of the quartern 
loaf at half-a-guinea; and of butcher’s meat at five shil- 
lings per pound, to begin with: and then progressively 
to encrease the prices, until there is no such thing as dis- 
tress to be met with in the United Kingdom! This ex- 
cellent device comes from the pen of the Right Hon. 
Lord Stourton ; who blames Lord Liverpool for relying 


‘upon the wecertain chances of bad harvests, and other 
Vou. VIL. No. 23. 
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providential calamities ; and follows up the premier’s 
ideas, by asking the legislature to do more by one little 
act of parliament, than could be effected by a hundred 
bad harvests, or wet seasons! The grand argument is 
this—if the people will give the farmers plenty of mo- 
ney, they, the farmers, will buy something of the people 
with the money so given to them? This is so clear, al- 
lowing for a few miserly rogues, who would hoard all 
they could save, that every body c.n eomprehend it :— 
and therefore the people ought to run to the farmers 
with their money, and ask ‘them to be kind enough to 
spend it as fast as they can. It is to be hoped that no- 
body will be so unreasonable as to say the people might 
spend it for themselves :—for it is proved they cannot do 
it half so beneficially,—by the taxes, which rise like ex- 
halations from the pockets of the people, and fall like 
refreshing dews upon the paddocks and pastures of their 
masters. Now, if the people will tax themselves in the 
same mode, to relieve the present distresses of the far- 
mers, why the farmers, thus becoming taz-eaters, will 
be as happy as other tax-eaters; and the people will be 
happy to see them happy—as good and dutiful subjects 
ought to be, when their betters are satisfied. 

Ah! my good Lord Stourton! you are foo late. You 
should have been born at an early period, when the word 
of a Lord was deemed preferable to the reason of a man! 
This age has seen enough of lordly delusion:—and the 
people are as indifferent, while the system is grinding 
the farmers to dust, as the farmers were, while the 
bones of the people were crushed beneath its remorseless 
weight. There is, however, this difference between them. 
When the people were endeavouring to get out of the 
way of the impending ruin, they called in vain upon the 
farmers, to help them. Now the people are ready to 
help the farmers out of the mire, whenever the farmers 
dare bestir themselves, and put their own shoulders to 
the wheel of Reform. But they will not help up the 
farmers, and grovel in the dirt themselves. No high 
prices, no dear bread, will the people cry out for. They 
would as soon think of calling for a change of ministers, 
without a change of system! The people | have recovered 
their senses. They see well enough that the farmers are 
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intended to be kept up, to keep the system afloat; and 
not from any good will to the farmers: but the people 
do not want the system preserved. They had rather see 
it fall to the ground ; and their only object, at present, 
is to keep as much out of the way of being injured by its 
fall as possible. You will never persuade the people, 
that it is necessary to heep up the taxation, great as its 
blessings may be; nor to maintain “ the national faith,” 
with the fundholder. The people care nothing about 
landlords, or fundlords—nor whether the one gets, or 
loses, his rents, nor the other gets, or loses, his interest 
—nor whether both lose their whole capital ‘together !— 
What is it to the people? The /und-lords, and the 
land-lords, have embarked in hazardous speculations, 
not with the people, but with the boroughmongers ; and 
they must settle the matter among themselves. Whether 
one, or all lose, is gain to the people, and the people have 
lost so much already, that a little gain will be very ac- 
ceptable. Lord Stourton wants to persuade us, that the 
war “has been brought to a successful and brilliant 
“ termination.” Well, then, what is wanted more ?— 
Why do not the farmers dive upon the drzlliant success, 
as the Duke of Wellington does? If it has ended so 
brilliantly, why is nct every one content? Lord Liver- 
pool is told by Lord S. that he “sways the destinies, not 
“ only of the most glorious, but, perhaps, of the most 
7 dt ee, certainly of the most w ealthy nation of the 
“earth!” What the devil can any body wish for more ! 
There in an end of the matter, in the very first leaf of his 
book! More glorious, more free, and more wealthy, than 
any other people ; Wiat cause for scribbling ? why want 
high prices, ov corn bills, or any thing else? The folks 
would have nothing to d 0, but to enjoy themselves, and 
live happily! But ‘the Lord was joking! It is no such 
thing. The glory, freedom, and riches all vanish in three 
lines, and the Lord tells the prime minister, -after this 
previous morsel of gammon, “* your country is in the mids! 
“ of distress, discontent, disunion, end dismay, hardly 
** paralleled in the most gle siny annals of our history.” 
Is not th's lord a coniuror? One word, and then glory, 
freedom, and wealth, are gone to the “ grave of the Capu- 
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‘lets,” and all the miseries of human nature start up in 
their stead! But let -_ lord complete his picture of 
himself:—“we are searcely awake from the paroxysm 
“of joy and vicfory, when we find ourselves surrounded 
“with desolation!” Ohot this it is thea—the slory, 
= freedom, the wealth, Uhe joy, the victory, were only 
en ina drean, or ina drusken parorysm, by lores, 
wi ladies, and placemen, and pensioners ;—and when 
they awake, they find all the miserable fiends before 
mentiones employ ee ina yeneral desolation, Well, 
then, my lord, you have nothing left for it, but to fadé 
asleep agaim, as fastas you ry = oul i have no hope left 
for mending the reality istress In) your Waking 
hours; so toke a dose of ee UE, and dream avai OF 
punctually paid rents, wheat ata gu nea a bushel, = 
no grumblin: oe r about taxes, His o ly in dreans thes 
tndtiers will ever be witnessed ae ea -—andd it wasa very 
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ifl-natured a to disturb - stumbers of such 


pleasant dreamors. Lord Liverp ol, however, Aas been 
$" 


awake some tin. fle is untertunately cursed with 
more sense than same of his Mages: ant your cunning, 
clever men, are a! vays indifferent sleepers. Lord 
Stourton has been prebauty startled out of bed: s and if 
any one would vclininister a vern-bill, to keep corn out 
of the reach ofthe “ derrcr orders.” be might . drop asleep 
again as comfortably as ever. Bul he will look for this 
soporific in vain. Loi () Liyerpool weuld have no ob- 
ject’ on that the taurmers gan wot a Little money, lo pay 
rents and taxes with. he could lny = e blame of dear 
provisions upon provide, eee for sending bad harvests 

but he shudders at the very tdeaof stars ‘ving the po; tits 
into encryetic and clamourous partizans of } Reform. 
Lord Liverpool knows that wages never keep pace will 
high prices; end heres felt the terrors of an arrayed 
populace too dearly, ever voluntarily to brave them by 
the horrors of starvation. Lord Steurton may dream of 
suc paradoxes as “peace, (ide ty, and riches, and all 
“the known and accustomed elements of happiness and 
“prosperity, producing, nothing but wretchedness :’ 

but Lord Liverpool i is sadly and seberly aware that thees 
elements of Wits ity and happiness have vanished ; and 
thai the wretchedne:s com ylained 1 of, is produced by 
their opposiies—discord, oppress rn. and poverty. It 
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may do for Lord Stourton to imagine that wrelchedness 
could spring from liberty, wealth, and peace; but Lord 
Liverpool knows better. He remembers what liberty, 
pial and peace, did once produce; and, though his 
measures have helped to bauis!: them to other sptieres, he 
is in bis much sorrow at their flight, to console himself 
with the recollection of the visions of ih youth. He has 
tried all expedients, and found them all “ vanity and 
vexation of sprit.” Principle he fears, aud he dreads 
to retrace his steps:—but every other solution of 
the slate paradox he has essayed. First, there were 
foo many moutas. The food was devoured too fast, and 
that occasioned the distress. Then there were too few; 
and the distress sie occasioncd by produce being too 
abundant; and then the only remedy was a bad harvest. 
This has happened , aud yet matters get worse ; so he is 
now furly driven into a ry ays {hat the matter is be- 
vend his powers, and tin it he does not know what the 
-— isthe matter! Peace was to bring plenty; but 


t 
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peace came witnoul er usual companion. After a short 

riod, plenty cme, bat tien peace was gone;—and 

ne qaaricl between them seems Hikely to be Jasting. 

Cord Siourton brings him but eold comfort, after the 

flatterine direaie of wealth anil glory, when he draws 

the following picture of the reat condition of the country, 
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‘¢ state of society, the effects of misrule could never 
‘“‘ have been so disastrous.” Now, really, excepting 
the lordly phrase of “ our consfernation,”’ this is very 
good RADICAL language. Here is loss of capital, anc 
intensity of distress, public disquiet, ruined industry, so- 
ciety endangered, and the constitution suspended—all 
traced as the ‘‘ disastrous” effects of * misrule.” I per- 
ceive even lords can see, when they are thoroughly 
awake, as clearly as other people; but the mischief is, 

they have been accustomed to so very little exertion, that 
they soon tire, and wish themselves asleep again; that 
they may not see evils which they want energy to en- 
deavour to amend. Thus Lord Stourton, satisfied with 
his dreams, wants to be lulled into similar happy slum- 
bers ; which he thinks may be provided for, by prohibit- 
ing the importation of foreign corn, giving the farmers 
the total monopoly of the markets at home, and thus 
enabling them to demand what prices they may think 
proper for their produce! He sees this is a deviation 
from ail ordinary principles; but he contends that the 
policy of this country can only exist in an artificial 
temperature. It has grown old and sickly, he imagines ; 
and he says “ the natural air, the common atmosphere, 
“* of most other countries, and formerly, too, of our own, 
** instead of inv iorating, will destroy!” This is the 
state of the Pitt system !—the condition of the policy of 
the heaven-born minister! The ordinary winds of hea- 
ven must not be permitted to visit its face too roughly ! 
The poor, enervated, sickly, battered, . asthmatic, 

phthisicky THING, cannot respire in the open air! It 
must be wrapped up in flannels, and kept near the 
fire, in a political hot-house, for fear it should be 
suffocated by a vain allempt to respire! And this 
is the teslimony of a right honourable nobleman, 

who has, notwithstanding, a great liking for ihe THING, 

and wishes to keep it alive! Well may it be sunk, mi- 
serably sunk, in the estimation of its enemies, when this 
is all its frzends can say in its favour. Well may Pitt 
Clubs vanish, and the members sneak home to their 
fire- sides toblush at theirown folly! lis friendsavow, thatit 
has rendered “ the Jesé maxims of political economy, no 
“ longer applicable” to the case of the country; and 
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they very modestly entreat the people to adopt the worst, 
since the best will serve them no longer; that, having 
been ruined by their credulity and ignorance, they may, 
in their sober senses, when just recovered, mend the mat- 
ter, by committing suicide upon all hopes of amendment! 
Lord Stourton puts the proposition fairly enough, that 
the farmer cannot afford to pay rent, tythes, and taxes, 
at their present rate, without the prohibition of the im- 
portation of foreign corn:—that is, he cannot pay the 
exorbitant demands of the landlord, the fundlord, the 
church, and the state, unless he be exorbitantly paid for 
his produce :—and he says, with equal truth, that either 
the taxes cannot be paid, or the farmer must be ruined, 
by the operation of the present system. But it is not 
the interest of the people, not even of the farmer, that 
either rents, tythes, or taxes, to their present amount, should 
be paid; nor could they long be paid, with the aid of a 
thousand corn bills. ‘The corn bills might save the far- 
mer, for one season, by plundering all the rest of 
the community; but when they were rendered des- 
titute, it would matter little to the people, whether 
corn were dear or cheap, as they would no longer be 
enabled to buy. They must thea have recourse to al- 
most starvation upon potatoes, and the cheapest pulse, 
and vegetables. Corn would thus become cheap again, 
from the inability of the people to buy; the farmer would 
have all his original difficulties to meet ; and the system 
would have had the triumph of reducing millions to the 
last stale of wretchedness. All the advantages of high 
prices have been tried by repeated experiments :—and 
those who remember those periods when prices were the 
highest, will not fail to remember also the misery of the 
manufacturing districts, even when the manufacturers 
were paid much better than they are at present ; or than 
they are ever likely to be paid again. According to the 
theory that to make the farmers rich, is to make the 
people prosperous,—when prices were at the highest, la- 
bour should have been more abundant, and the labourers 
better paid: both which propositions are unfounded in 
fact. Whenever produce has been dear, the labourers 
have been grievous sutferers ; and the reason is evident. 
If all the money paid to the farmer were returned by 
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new purchases to society, still the farmer could only 
spend that which he had received ; and in very prosper- 
ous times, he would not probably spend Aa//his receipts. 
How, then, could those who gave, be benefitted by what 
he saved? The great bulk of the labouring population 
are now in a better condition than they have been these 
thirty years. Achange with them must be for the worse. 
Labour never rose with the high prices of produce; <i 
it has not fallen in the same ratio with the fall of 

duce. Food is now within the reach of al! nts can 


obtain employ ; and relief is more easily afforded to 


those who cannot. The farmers are the present vic- 
tims of the system, because they have yet something left. 
But the lower class of tradesmen sufler equally in loss of 
capital, and diminution of resources, though their fall is 
a little retarded by the clieapness of provisions. Yet fall 
they must. The great bulk of the labourers have been 
reduced as low as their patience will bear. They even 
began to turn upon their masters, and to shew certain 
symptoms of opposition, which bade their drivers take a 
hintin time! Another screw of the system was then 
tightened, and it began to pinch the next class, in rotation 
upwards, alittle harder. Ht kas now fastened upon the 
farmers, and middie tradesmen; and while they bleed 
quietly, they must breed freely. Money must be had. 
There igsenough of it somewhere. This the borough- 
mongers know ; and if those who have it are prepared 
io give it up, they may depend upon it the boroughmon- 
gers will find them atl out in time! This year thousands 
of farmers will be ruined. Their landlords can sell them 
up; and they may get their rents for é/és year ; but the 
next year the screw will have another turn given to it, 
A € the Iandlord wih be pinched out of his revenue. The 
ie landlord will be squeezed to death ; but the great 
a clder may require another pinch or two, and he 
Lvy Jepend upon being ultimately gratified. In the 
nean time, the people have nothing to do but to resist 
all corn- bills, and all expedients, and look on, and laugh, 
wii their masters recover their senses, and are all, not 
only thoroughly awakened, but as "thoroughly kept 
awake ; until they see as clearly as the people, that 
a thorough and radical reform: is the only remedy that 
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can be applied. tis very fine, for Lord Stourton, to 
call upon the manufacturing population, to ‘* view their 
™ ~ agricultural neighbours, in their true light, as friends, 
* not as adversaries ; as partners, not as rivals, as custo- 
‘* mers, net as plunderers; as contributors to alleviate 
‘© the common burthens; and as forming, in fact, with 
** them a joint stock company of adventurers, adding to 
” “each other’s gains, pledged for each others debts, and 
“ requiring anda flording reciprocally encouragement and 
** protection.” But this joint stock company should have 
been thought of before, when there were profits to di- 
wicte ; and not now, when there are only /osses lo bear f 
When the manufacturi ing populalion were starvi Ing, they 
were told to “ arait watil things came about.” Is it not 
to be expected, they will now use the same language 
to other sufferers? This proposal puts me in mind of 
the fable of the two travellers: one of whom having 
picked up a purse, exclaimed, * See what / have found !” 
* You should say are,’ replied the other, ‘* and not I; 
“for being in company we ouglit to share and share 
“ alike!” The finder, however, did not understand 
this sort of partnership, and stoully contended that 
it was all lis own. Presently the loser raised a hue 
and ery; and fearful of being accused of having 
stolen the purse, cried out, “‘ ee shall be taken and 
“hanged.” The other, who was thus included in thedanger; 
though excluded from the benefit, replied, “ No! no! 
“ You should say J, and not w eshall be hanged ; for since 
“you would have ‘the purse, so you shall lave the 
- hanging, entirely to yourself.” So may the manufac- 
turing population answer the farmers ;—but in truth itis 
not the far mers who are at issue with the people. Itis 
the dandlords who are at issue with the fundlords. 
Rents and taxes must come down. Rents naturally 
will fall first: because the fundlords are the strongest, 
just at present:—and the sooner they come down, the 
better. Within the last twenty years rents have been 
in general more than doubled—some have been trebled 
—and some encreased even fourfold. The landlords did 
not divide their profit with the manufacturing population, 
nor even With the farmers, or labourers. As fast as they 
could, they raised their rents. and pocketed the increase. 
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I am informed the rental of his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland has been encreased from fifty thousand to 
one hundred thousand per annum! What is a return to 
the farmers of 20 or 30 per cent. when they have been 
raised one hundred per cent. No! no! his Grace 
must return to his old fifty thousand per annum, before 
long ; and the taxation, which follows property with a 
scent as infallible as that of the bloodhound will not let 
him pause there. The ‘“ Jew-brokers,” will follow up 
the game, with all the keenness of Change Alley :—and 
let his Grace run into what cover he may, except he get 
into some treasury bush, they will ferret him out, and 
run him fairly down at last. The people will not be 
pledged for any body’s debts, until what is due to them 
shall be fully paid in the restoration of their rights. 
Give them their patrimony, give them a radical reform, 
sive them a real controul over the droll fellows who call 
themselves their representatives, give them their just 
proportion of the benefits ;—and then you may fairly‘ask 
them, to bear their share of the burthens. But no more 
voluntarily taking up the load, which circumstances have 
thrown from theirshoulders! Unless they are admitted 
‘fairly, and fully, into the firm, as equal partners ac- 
cording to the old agreement, they will be perfectly in- 
different about what becomes of the business. National 
bankruptcy, as it is pretended to be called, cannot hurt 
the PEopLE. Those who have trusted the boroughmon- 
gers may be losers: but nobody has trusted, nobody 
has ever consulted the people. The people of Algiers 
may as properly be asked to discharge the national 
debt, as the people of England to pay the interest. 
Let the rotton boroughs pay, if they can:—they are in 
debt to the fund lords; and the property of the rotton- 
borough patrons ought to be liable. Every body who 
have had any hand in the creation of the majority of the 
Tlouse of Commons, are justly responsible in all they 
possess, for the actions of the House of Commons! and, 
with a strict enquiry after their effects, the creditors may 
perhaps,obtain three-farthings in the pound. Itis a fine 
jest. for the agricultural yeomanry, who have been cut- 
ting and slashing at reform these twenty years, toask the 
manufacturing population of reformers to help them 
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out of their difficulties. No, no, genthkéMen loyalists, 
take your own course, do as seems best to yourselves, 
and let the reformersalone. It is much too late to cheat 
them; and as for trusting you, they must have some 
better reasons than you have yet affordedthem. Inano- 
ther place, this lord jocularly seems to imagine that *‘ to 
support a RIGOROUS TAXATION, is the peculiar privilege 
and characteristic of FREEMEN!’—for he says the theo- 
rists who contend for a free trade “‘ would give to ardbit- 
“rary government, and their slaves, WHO never can 
" 7 Sepport rigorous taxation, an unfair, and unnatural 
“ advantage over freemen!” 1 have ever thought it to 
be an indubitable sign of a despotic government, to wit- 
ness an enormous degree of taxation ; and it has always 
been the common outcry against such tyrannies, that they 
had their hands in every one’s pockets, and pillaged with 
impunity, and without remorse. Now we are told that 
arbitrary governments cannot support a r2gorous tara- 
tion! Give me an arbitrary government then, I say, 
in preference to a pretended free state, which obliges 
its subjects to buy freedom, at a price which leaves them 
nothing for the comforts of existence. Notwithstanding 
all these whimsicalities, and false premises, which are na- 
tural enough to one starting g from a sudden sleep, and 
forced, while hardly yet awake, to contemplate a 
disagreeable picture, there is much good matter in 
this treatise of Lord Stourton’s. He has more- 
over the evident advantage of being sincere in his 
own view of the case, and in his anxious desire of an 
adequate remedy. He sees the great difference between 
the taz-caters, and tax-payers; and well observes, 
*¢ that all the servants of the Crown and the State, the 
** civil list, and the public annuitants, all receive their 
** share of the gain,” while “ all who pay the tuxes suf- 
“¢ fer, and all the sufferers are fighting for the plank 
“¢ which is to save them from shipwreck.” A little re- 
flection and examination will teach him, that these “ ser- 
“ vants” are, in reality, the masters of all; and that 
they will secure their own gains, at the hazard of final 
shipwreck. They are not now embarked with the na- 
tion—but have betaken themselves to a separate boat, 
which they imagine they can at any time reach the shore 
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in safely. TPlis Lordship pictures the employment of cer- 
tain parties W ell :—** Instead of agreeing to acommon sa- 
‘6 critice, and a common eflort to safe the ship, one partof 
“ the crew, in despair, gives up every thing for lost ;— 
“ while the other seems only intent upon PLU NDERING 
“ mip carco!’ Now, the first business of wise men, 
is evidently to MAKE ‘the plunderers leave off; even 
at the risk of tArowi ing them overboard, if they persist : 
and yet tN to support taxation as it now stands, 
is to encourage the plunderers to proceed, by supplying 
further stores to their rapacity. By piacing the question 
for consideration in this light, his Lordship will perceive, 
that there is no remedy for the mischief occasioned by 
bad principles, bul by a recurrence to good ones. 
Thy fr iend and well wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARE. 
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GREAT NORTHERN UNION. 


TO SIN CHARLES WOLSELEY, BART. 
Sir, 

lt gives me pecnitar satisfiction, at the present moment, i 
heing ea: atled to forward you a second de posit of £10. frem the 
ahs of the Manchester disivict of the Great Northern Union, be- 
cause it aflords the bigh gratification of ofteri My you the sincere 
coner alutations of ihe Radieals of the North. on your recent re- 
lease from the prison of the de ‘spo! gs, who wished to crush the 
eause of Refarnm, by depriving it, at feast for a season, of one of 
its brightest orn Lae nts, and most sfreauous supporters, The 
manner in which you were received on the whele of your route to 
the bosom of your family, by congregated thousinds, whilst it 
yields a pure delight to the frie ads of liber ty, cannot but have filled 
the hearts of our encmies with the bitterness of ga'l. While they 
continue thus writhing under the conviction, that their own folly 
and knavery have secured to them the dete sti ition and abhor- rence 
of the virtuous part of mankind; may you, Sir, long live hi: appy in 
the dischace of your domestic duties, and in assisting to bring the 
miscreants to deserved punishment, lam happy i’ state, that, 
althought the prageees of the Northern Union in this stage of ite 
infancy. is necessarily slow, yet there are sure indications of its 
reaching, not only an early maturity, but arriving at a comfortable 
old age. I remain, S:r, 

With every sentiment of respec tful esteem, 
Your obliged humble servant, 


JAMES COX. 
Manchester, Vou. 20, 1821, 
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In answer to the above, Sir Charles, as a man of business, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the remittance, and theo proceeds to 
give some account of his journey home. He gays—'* Although 
this isnot a populeas neighbourhood, and 1 did not reach home 
till teeenty minutes bcfore lwo in the morning, for the last two mile 
s the horses were taken from my carriage, and accompanied by 
thousands, will: torches, to my own door, preceded by a band of 
eizhieen musicians; and this all in direct opposition to my wish : 
indeed, so great a dislike had Ltoany thing of the sort, that I 
had begged my family to lay their injunctions on those with whom 
Thad ang influence; but it would not do; the public feeling was 
at its height, and out it would come!” 


o- — — pac are —— —_ —— Dome -—- cet nt att tt al a te tl Tt 


SIR CHARLES WOLSELEY, TO THE MAGISTRATES OF THE 
COUNTY OF BERKS. 


ON HIS QUITTING ABINGDON GAOL, AFTER AN IMPRISONMENT OF 
EIGRTELN MONTHS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

lL cannot think of leaving your custody, without ex- 
pressing my just sense of the courtesy and hberalitv 1 have re- 
ceived at your hands, during the period of which 1 considered 
myseli unjustly delained cs a prisoner of war to the Borough-mon- 
gers, by the assistance of their potent allies, the informers, false 
svearers, special jurors, aud political Judges, of the ancient County 
Palatine of Chester. Had it been my good fortune to have met 
an assembly of my countrymea in the county of Berks, instead of 
that of Cheshire, IL should have escaped the privation of liberty for 
the space of eighteen months; and should have been protceted, as 
well as jusiified, in the exercise of what | have been induced to con- 
sider were not merely toe priviteGces, Dui the riGurs, of an Eng- 
lishman. I have, however, beea taught, that] waik and speak by 
sufferance of a set of political adventurers, who have bound the an- 
cient aristocracy, and landed gentry of this realm, in the same chain 
with the multitude ! so facetiously denominated by a pensioued 
slave, the ** sxinish muliilude:” an epithet, which, out of mere de- 
ceucy, might have been spared by a genl’eman adventurer, who was 
himself about to coundescend to rob tiie kog-tub !—Not having been 
accustomed to the trammels, it was no wonder I fell into the snare. 
Thad been abroad duricg the period when the meshes of the net 
had been considerably narrowed, and had no conception that an 
English gentleman was obiiged to walk as cautiously asa Freneh- 
man, befure lettres de cachet were abolished! and before that 
strong hold of Gallic despotism, the Bastile, had crumbled to 
pieces before the awakened indignation of the people. 

I know not whether 1 shall, even afier my present schooling, 
be able to walk between the ploughshares, without burning my 
feet further; as 1 yet feel an old English spirit stirring in my bo- 
soin, which the fear of our Soverign Lords, the Borough-imon- 
gers, may not always sufficiently master; that whispers, 1 have 
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the right, as well as the inclination, to enjoy the practical blessings 
of our ancient laws; and to endeavour to assist my fellow-coun- 
trymen to defend what of political good they have left remaining, 
and to remove what of political evil has been unjustly imposed on 
them. But, perhaps 1 have been mistaken all this while; and it 
nay have happened, that the Borough-mongers have made an 
absolute comquest of the counties of Lancaster, Somerset, Chester, 
and perhaps some others; which have been heretofore governed 
by English law ;—but which ts now replaced by the judico-politico- 
military legislation of the triumphant victors! Tam led to suspect 
this, from the certain fact, that in Berkshire, which I suppose yet 
remains subject to English law, I should have been accused of no 
crime! nor vindiclively pursued for any imaginary offence !— 
and this suspicion isthe more natural, from the different treatment 
experienced, by men accused of the same criminal pursuit of the 
public good, in the counties I have named, and that in which I 
have had the good fortune to have been placed. In your care, I 
have experienced only the evils attendant upon the judgment 
of the Court. I need not say, how impatiently or indignantly I 
have borne the chains, which I consider have been unjustly impos- 
ed. ButT haveto thank you, Gentlemen, for not poisoning the 
darts thrown at me, with aggravated torture, or barbing them 
with wanton cruelty. In the difference of treatment between other 
sullerers and myself, 1 perceive the distinction between men, who 
are solicitous to soften the harshness of a necessary duty ; and 
those who make their pretended duty a means of gratifying either 
a barbarous disposition, or the worse feelings of personal animosity. 
If Somersetshirc, Lancashire, and Cheshire, were not as effectually 
separated from the benign influence of English law, asif an earth 
quake had torn them from the neighbouring country, and con- 

rmed the separation hy an intervening sea: how could it have 
happened, that the captives of Ilchester, Lancaster, and Chester, 
could have been treated with such unrelenting severity ; and the 
captive of Abingdon with such liberality and respect ? The dif- 
erence is not less striking than the difference between England and 
Algiers!! Nevertheless, however, look at the conduct of these 
victims of magisterial vengeance! Do they tremble? do they 
sink under their sufferings? No! they are Reformers! they are 
Patriots! and would sooner rot in their dungeons, than complain ! 
They cry aloud, however, for redress! Of the brave, the intrepid 
«¢ Captive of Ilchester,” to use the words of Thomas Northmore, 
Esq. of Cleve House, Exeter, in his late answer to those who bad 
invited him to a dinner, given at Manchester, on the 6th instant, 
on the anniversary of Mr. Hunt’s birth-day ; speaking of him, he 
says, ** Who for intrepidity, perseverance, and ardent love of li- 
berty and truth, has rarely been equalled, never excelled ; Justice 
herself has received a wound through his person:—thank God! 
that wound is not mortal. I have visited this brave Patriot in his 
prison; and if one of the sights most pleasing to the Deity, isa 
virtuous man, nobly struggling with adversity ; with that sight 
haye J been gratified at Tichester, and my respect for his charecter, 
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immortalized as it is, hy his kate noble exertions* in the cause of 
humanity, makes me deeply regret”? an inability io accept the invi- 
tation. While I regret that England should be disgraced by the 
conduct to which I have alluded, [ cannot but rejoice that there 
are yet English Magistrates who are worthy of the name, and aa 
English county in which freedom and justice maintain some portion 
of their ancient influence.—While | despise those who have re- 
nounced the feelings which were once the noblest characteristic 
of their country, I can honour those who retain them. And I shall 
ever feel grateful foran attention which rendered the luss of liberty 
the only consolatipn it could receive. 

Passing from personal to general considerations, may I be per- 
mitted to remind you of a letter addressed by me to the gentry of 
England, which probably stimulated the attempt to intimidate me 
by persecution, from the further discharge of what I felt to be 
an imperious duty—that of awakening a class of individuals, who 
ought to be the most feelingly alive to the evils that threaten their 
country, to a proper sense of their neglected duty. That letter has 
been in part prophetic, and I fear its remaining anticipations will 
be too fatally correcf. I tremble to see that the ancient aristo- 
cracy, and the landed gentry, have lost, by their unaccontable 
apathy, that respect among the people, and that influence over 
the public mind, which rendered them so terrible to bad ministers, 
and so formidable to misjudging princes, in former periods. 
By withdrawing from the people, they have become “ Cyphers. in 
the grand account!’ The miuistry laugh at their impotent threats 
of rendering public delinquents responsible, and smile at the im- 
becile attempts made to dislodge them from their injurious ele- 
vation. ThisI saw must be the inevitable result. It was not the 
Whigs but the people that were ever dreaded. When the Whigs 
represented the public feeling, they borrowed the essence of power 
from the public influence. Without it, they may possess the 
plumes, but not pinions of the bird of strength. The people, and 
the party against the people, are all the real distincticns that van be 
known- A party against the ministry, and'not for the people, is 
as fanciful a chimera, as the Centaur! The Whigs now resemble 
the fabled suspension of Mahomets coffin,—hanging midway be- 
tween power and popularity !—nvt able to ascend to the one, and 
not willing to return to the other; although the only confessed 
aod apparent means of ubtaining the elevation which they so ar- 
dently desire. 

Circnmstances have varied a little since I last addressed the gen- 





a a 


* It has appeared to me rather odd, that the Magistrates having so 
good an opportunity during my abode in this gaol of satisfying them- 
selves all was right, I have not had the slightest question put to me 
by any of them, as to what observations I might have made ; it shews they 
are satified with their own; I would advise them, however to get the 
‘¢ [ichester Investigation,” and if they read it with attention, I am cer- 
tain it will do them no harm, for it ought to be read by every Magis- 
trate in the kingdom, 
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S16 THE BLACK DWARE. 


try of England. It then appeared to me that their fears, or their 
venality, would not suffer them to awake from their apathy until 
they Were nut wanted! until their proffered assistance would be 
mocked, and their tardy acquiescence scorned, by those who had 
achejyed tthe work of reformation without them! A worse fate, 
however. than this, seems now to awaitthem. They will be reduced 
80 Jow, in the scale of degradation, that they will be utterly uvable 
to exert any of that salutary tufluence which they oace possessed ; 
and when squeezed like oranges, they may be trampled on without 
any danger that the worms will turn again! The pressure? of 
taxation now bears upon the landed interest. The fee-simple of 
the estates of the lauded gentry is said to be mortgaged to the 
‘“* Bund Lords; and it is certain (hat the reats of the landowgers 
are morigaged to the poor-rates and the taxea! sud the collectors 
and parish officers are enforcing their bonds. During the period 

f the public distress, the farmers and their landiords seniled, and 
looked on, and passed by, like the Levite of olds; and it is not sur- 
prising that the public should now look on, with as much indi fMer- 
euce, at the rum of the agriculturists and landlords. The bo- 
rough mongers have thus accomplished their grand object. They 
have divided that they might destroy ; and while the people 
remain divided: while one class rejoices at, or is indifferent to, 
the ruin of the other; ali will be ratued in their turn, until some 
fatal convulsion will shaxe the land to ifs centre, and all adventiti- 
ous interests be blended in one mass of confusion and destruction ¢ 
That this final and necessary result of the Pitt system, and the 
boroughmongering legislation, may be prevented, by fully and 
completely returning to the land-marks of our ancient law, is 
the earnest wish, but scarcely the hope of, 

Gentlemen, 
Your much obliged and obedient Servant, 

Abinzdon, Nov, 10, 1521. CHARLES WOLSELEY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Lewis desires us to present his grateful ackvowlcdements to 
his Coventry Friends, for the remittauce of a subscription of sia 
pounds, through the bands of Mr. Green. Mr, Lewis alsg desires 
us to add, to prevent any misapprehension, that the sum of £16 
announced in the Dwarf as having been transmitted to Oakham 
Gaol during the last year, was for the use of his fellow-prisoner, 
Mr. Davison. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of £1, for Mr. Harrison in 
Chester Castle, from the Friend!y Society, held at the Patriot Cof- 
fee Housa, Union-street, Bishopsgate. 

Various communications are unavoidably deferred. 
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